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OTT UM, THE EMPEROR TIBERIUS AND CAPRI 
Mary and Neville Haskins 


Otium is the Roman philosophy of relaxation, gracious living and 
pleasure. This was no more apparent than in the behaviour of the 
Julio-Claudian emperors in the first century, especially regarding their 
retreat on the beautiful iskand of Capri (Caprae). Capri in the Gulf of Naples is unusual 
inasmuch as the majority of the islands are volcanic in origin. Capri was originally attached to 
the Sorrento peninsula by a narrow isthmus and is made of limestone and pink sandstone. 
The effects of weathering and the action of the sea left an island surrounded by steep cliffs 
and deep sea caves with unique flora and fauna. 

Augustus was the first emperor attracted to the place and is reputed to have swapped the 
larger island of Ischia for it. He started building luxurious villas in 27 BC but the big building 
phase came with the ascendency of his heir Tiberius. After his arrival on the island in AD 26 
Tiberius remained until his death in AD37. He built a total of twelve large villas on the island 
and switched between them depending on the season and presumably his whim. The 
largest was the Villa Jovis which crowned the north eastern headland atop cliffs standing 
350m. above sea level. Nearby also stood a pharos, which was his signalling station enabling 
him to remain in contact with Rome, and a small complex thought to be an observatory for 
his astrologer. 


Villa Jovis 

The remains today are 
much depleted. Substantial 
remains were removed in the 
early 18th century leaving 
little more than the 
foundations. The total site 
covers an area of around 
6000 sq.m. but much of this 
was used to fortify the island 
during the Napoleonic wars. 
So what is left? First the villa in 
such a position and 
designed for otium required 
large quantities of water. 
Accordingly the complex 
was built around and over a 
great cistern to hold the 
necessary water.To the south 
of the cistern was a bath 
suite for guests who would 
refresh themselves on arrival 
in the entrance lobby to the 


Plan of the villa taken from ‘Capri, History and Monuments’ by 


Amedeo Maiuri, pub. Itineraries of Museums and Monuments of 
Italy, 1981 south west corner. 


After this the guests ascended a ramp to the upper storeys where presumably there were 


rooms built over the cistern but all gone now. 
They would progress to the eastern aspect 
where a great hemispherical audience 
chamber or Aula (right )stood on the edge 
of the headland with views across the Bay of 
Naples to Mount Vesuvius and the Sorrentine 
peninsula. Here according to Tacitus the 
entertainment was sybaritic in the extreme 
but was he jealous because he wasn't 
invited or did he just not like Tiberius! 
Certainly Tacitus had it that Tiberius in his 
bath would have young slaves who would 
swim with him and nibble his toes and 


genitals. This presumably took place in the private quarters (Allogia imperiale). 

Alternative sources say Tiberius stayed with a few companions and rather than sexual 
excess they spent their time discussing Greek philosophy and learning. To support the 
argument that this was a place of more wholesome exercise there was a long loggia along 
the northern side of the complex, which appears to have been used for working out. Off the 
long loggia were small rooms, possibly guest rooms or store rooms, and a friclinium for dining 
looking at the views. Again Tiberius was slandered here. Rumour had it that if you upset him 
then you would be escorted to the edge of the loggia and dropped off the 350m high cliff. 

Scant remains are left to show the opulence of the place. Most of the marble, statues, 
anything of value, was stripped out by an ‘archaeologist’ Norbert Hadrawa working on 
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Villa Damecuta 

At the other end of the island Tiberius built a villa 
with similar features to Villa Jovis. Similarly sited 
atop a steep cliff the villa had a hemispherical 


audience chamber, a long loggia overlooking the 
sea and private quarters at the end of the loggia. 


Much of the villa was removed to build a 
mediaeval watch tower. The remains were further 
plundered to provide stone’ for coastal 
fortifications built by the French and_ later 
reinforced by the British after they took the island 
during the Napoleonic wars. Probably the most 
notable remains are those from the audience 
chamber and the inner wall of the loggia. —> 


behalf of Ferdinand IV, King of the Two 
Sicilies. The ruins, entrusted to the care 
of the priest in charge of the church of 
Sta. Maria del Soccorso, were 
neglected and despoiled by local 
shepherds and the like. Not until 1937 
was the importance of the _ villa 
recognised and the site excavated by 
modern archaeologists. Traces of black 
and white mosaic remain and the usual 
deep red typical of first century walll 
paint. Surprisingly the magnificent opus 
sectile marble floor from the aula does 
survive. If was used to pave the 
chancel in St. Stephen’s church in 
Capri town in 1683. 


The foundations of the audience 
chamber at Damecuta 
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Grotta di Matermania 

This huge semicircular cave was dedicated to the god of land and fertility. In the time of 
Augustus and Tiberius, it was used as a nymphaeum. The floor was levelled and reinforcing 
walls built to allow feasting and pleasure with a dramatic sea view. Traces of marble and 
decoration have been found but it is 
likely the material was removed during 
the late 18th and early 19th centuries. 
Perhaps this site, more than any other, 
represents the pinnacle of Otium. 

Slight remains of further Tiberian villas 
have been identified. The Villa Gradola 
stood above the famous Blue Grotto. The 
marine villa built by Augustus for sea 
~ | bathing lay near the port of Marina 
ake Grande. 

eS Caligula showed no interest in Capri 
and is reputed to have smothered his uncle Tiberius there in 37 AD. In fact Tiberius died of a 
cold at Misenum in Campania. Following the eruption of Vesuvius the iskand was more or less 
abandoned, and the sumptuous villas were quickly robbed of their precious artefacts and 
building stone. During the Bourbon occupation in the late 17th century most of the remaining 
artefacts were removed. Only slight remains of Tiberius’ famous twelve villas were left and 
these were quickly plundered for stone to build fortifications during the Napoleonic wars, by 
both sides! But underneath the rack and ruin, and the hordes of summer visitors, the spirit of 
otium lives on. The island is stunningly beautiful, the flora and fauna are quite unique and one 
doesn’t need to go far to escape the madding crowd. Perhaps Tiberius wasn’t so wrong 
after all. @ 


FRIENDS’ NEWS 
Chris Medlock, Chairperson 


Dear Friends, it is a delight to send you this update and to share with you 
some of our exciting plans to raise funds for the Palace. You may recall in 
the last newsletter | wrote of our hopes to develop new fundraising initiatives 
and since then your committee has been hard at work looking at 
possibilities and developing ideas. We have an exciting year approaching, 
in 2018 it will be 50 years since the opening of Fishbourne Roman Palace to 
the general public and looking back into the archives it is still exciting to read how The Times 
described both the discovery of the site and the extant physical remains as, ‘the key to 
Roman Britain’. Indeed this was not lost on the general public, and some 250,000 visitors 
came to see for themselves the wonder of The Roman Palace in the first year of opening. This 
media interest, the resulting archaeological tourism, and the opportunity to volunteer alll 
combined to create an energy which we will seek to reinvigorate, with your help, in 2018. 

There are a number of strands to our 


fundraising; of course we would like more 
members, each of you make a real 
difference both in your financial 
contribution through membership fees 
and your donations and, as importantly in 
the sense of support you provide. Thank 
you. Your committee would like to see our 
membership grow and as we understand 
that support most often stems from some 
form of personal connection, why not 


share this? Please do spread the word and 
tell your own friends all about us and invite 
them to join. In addition we also realise 
that having a project on which to focus 
and actively promote enables members 
to see and be part of the bigger picture. 
We have therefore decided upon a 
project which has been identified by the 
Palace team as a real need; a new 
education facility which will enable a —» 
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new generation of young people to 
engage with and learn about our Roman 
past while at the same time have a warm, 
safe and engaging environment in which 
to eat lunch. We will be launching an 
appeal with an online fundraising 
opportunity as well as leaflets and posters 
explaining more about this in the near 
future which we would urge you alll to 
share with your friends, families and local 
and online communities. 

Needless to say this does not mean that 
our ongoing support of everyday needs 
gets neglected; very soon you will be able 
to see the new Roman costumes for the 
volunteers, the material donated through 
your generosity; so too will the mosaics 
remain safe under the close care of the 
sensitivity monitors donated by The Friends. 
| feel happy that the legacy of Ivan 
Margary remains supported by us alll, his 
comments upon the opening of 
Fishbourne Roman Palace and on the 
impact of the media ring in my ears, ‘this 
was a demonstration of the power of the 
press, ....neighbouring roads were choked 
with parked cars’, Perhaps we can make 
the magic happen again! 

Enjoy Autumn and | do hope to see as 
many of you as possible before the end of 
the year and | hope you like me are 
relishing the anniversary celebrations in 
2018 of the opening of our wonderful 
Roman Palace. 


MEMORIAL TO DR. MARGARET RULE 


On a sunny September afternoon 
between heavy showers the Palace and 
the Friends inaugurated a memorial to Dr 
Margaret Rule, who died in April. A walnut 
tree was chosen for its long-lasting quality, 
replacing one hit by storms a few years 
ago. Katrina Burton, the Palace’s Property 
Manager, said she looked forward to 
watching it grow and flourish alongside 
the Palace. 

The Friends contributed to the cost of the 
memorial. Our Secretary, Anne de Potier, 
unveiled a commemorative plaque “In 
memory of Margaret Rule, Archaeologist 
and Curator, Fishbourne Roman Palace 
1960-1979", and cut a ribbon. A good 
number of Friends turned up, and Sussex 
Archaeological Society, owners of the site, 
were represented by Peter Balmer, Jane 
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Vokins, and Peter Vos. After the ceremony 
the Palace treated us to tea and cake in 

the Rudkin Room.....(but walnut cake was 
not on offer). 
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Paddy Thomas, Treasurer 


All members who have not 
cancelled their Standing 
Order with NatWest to renew their annual 
subscription, are reminded that this account is 
now closed. If you wish to continue to pay 
your subscription this way you need to cancel 
the old Order and replace it with a new one. 
The new account is with TSB 
Sort Code:- 30-15-42 
Account No. 18431568 


To be paid on the 1* February 2018 and 
yearly, on that day, thereafter. 


It would help if you could email either Mary or 
myself if you have already changed your 
Standing Order. It will save us money on 
sending out reminders nearer the renewal 
date. At the present time we only have 
confirmation from 50% of you. 

Mary’s email: haskinsnm@hotmail.co.uk 
Paddy’s email: paddy.thomas@sky.com 
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NEWS FROM THE ROMAN PALACE 
Rob Symmons, curator 
Drawing on our past 


Since January we 
have played host to a 
researcher, Sue 
Halloway. Sue is not an 
archaeologist but an 
artist who contacted us 
to ask if she could 
access our collections 
and use individual items 
to inspire a series of paintings. She has 
already completed seven fabulous 
images of all sorts of different objects. 

As well as the objects themselves, she is 
particularly interested in their boxes, bags 
and labels, and these form part of her 
works. The picture reproduced below is of 
a copper alloy and enamel seal box lid. If 
you would like to see any of her other work 
inspired by the collections, they are on 
display (and for sale!) at the Kevis House 
Gallery in Petworth until the end of 
October. Details can be found on the 
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gallery website: http://kevishouse.com. 

It just goes to show that our collections 
can inspire in all kinds of ways, not just 
learning about the past. & 


Snow at the Palace 


No, | don’t mean the white stuff; on the 
12th September, staff opened the doors 
early so that Dan Snow could film a 
feature on the Palace for his internet TV 
channel, Dan Snow's History Hit. Palace 
staff are no strangers to hosting film crews, 
but this was the first internet TV production 
we have helped. It was an interesting 


experience as it demonstrated the new 
trend for “light touch” film production. 
There were no lights, boom microphones 
or complex cameras — just a cameraman 
and a presenter. Dan seemed genuinely 
excited to be at the site and we hope that 
his enthusiasm will be translated into a 
really exciting and engaging feature. We'll 
let you know when it goes on line as we 
are sure this will be worth a look. 

There was time to film a “Facebook Live” 
interview with me, which was broadcast 
live on the internet. Amazingly, the video 
was viewed 18,569 times in the first 24 
hours (evidence of the power of social 
media, if any were needed!). If you would 
also like to watch it, there is a link on the 
Palace Facebook page. It’s not for the 
faint-hearted. 


Student on the brink of discovery? 


Okay, | should probably wait a bit before 
spilling the beans on this, but I’m just too 
excited to keep this to myself until the 
analysis is complete. One of our 
researchers, Khursheed Hussain from 
Reading University, has been analysing 
“gaming counters” from our collections 
and might be about to solve a long- 
standing mystery. 

Our collections contain a significant 
number of glass, bone and ceramic discs 
that have always been classified as 
gaming counters. However, we have 
always had suspicions that, while some 
might have been used as counters in a 
variety of games, some may not. In 
particular the larger discs shaped from 
fragments of broken pottery didn't seem 
quite right for this purpose. Different 
theories abound, but Khursheed is the first 
person we know of who has objectively 
studied these mysterious objects. 

One of the first things she spotted is that 
it looks like the ceramic “counters” appear 
to be found in and around industrial 
features. So, could it be that these aren't 
related to recreation, but are to do with 
industrial processes? Perhaps they are 
simple weights or lids to crucibles? Of 
course, more work needs to be done, and 
the next step is to check whether 
Khursheed’s observations are repeated at 
other sites in Britain. 

We really hope that our early optimism 
about this potential discovery is justified, 


but either way Khursheed'’s dissertation is —> 
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bound to make a fascinating read. It’s 
due for completion in Summer 2018 and a 
copy will be kept in the Collections 
Discovery Centre. Good Luck, Khursheed! 


Building Roman Britain 


| made brief reference in our editions of 
June 2016 and June 2017 to our project to 
determine the origin of the stone and 
ceramic material used by the Romans in 
the construction of the Palace and of the 
Roman baths in Bath. 

The project aims to characterise stone 
and ceramic building materials (the bricks, 
tiles, etc.) by using a relatively new type of 
instrument known as portable X-ray 
fluorescence (or PXRF for short)a non- 
destructive analytical technique used to 
determine the elemental composition of 
materials. XRF analyzers determine the 
chemistry of a sample by measuring the 
fluorescent (or secondary) X-ray emitted 
from a sample when it is excited by a 
primary X-ray source. This allows us to 
chemically ‘fingerprint’ archaeological 
examples of these materials, so that we 
can learn more about where the stone 
was quarried and where the ceramic 
building material was produced. 

You can now watch a 10 minute video 
by Bournemouth University on the 
technique and results at 
https://research.bournemouth.ac.uk/2017/08/b 
vilding-roman-britain-the-movie/ 

And you can keep up to date with 
progress at 
research.bournemouth.ac.uk/project/buil 


ding-roman-britain 


One step closer to on-line collections. 


Getting information about our 
collections online is very much on the 
Palace’s agenda at the moment. Of 
course, there is no substitute for seeing the 
real thing, but for people who can’t make 
it fo the site, or who only need basic 
information, an online catalogue of our 
artefacts would be an invaluable 
resource. That is why we have recently 
started the process of scanning images of 
our unpublished decorated Samian 
pottery and uploading these images onto 
our catalogue. 

During a visit a few years ago the 
eminent Samian specialist, Geoff Dannell, 


took “rubbings” of all of the decorated 
Samian sherds that have not yet been 
illustrated and published elsewhere. These 
rubbings, using graphite powder and 
tissue paper, are rather like brass rubbings, 
but on a much smaller scale. We have 
already started scanning them in at a high 
resolution and the next step is to 
manipulate these digital images so that 
they show as much information about the 
sherds as possible, and are in the right 
format to get them on to the catalogue. 
Then we hope it will be a fairly 
straightforward process to get them 
uploaded on to the web. 

Once done, the online catalogue will be 
able to provide information about these 
sherds that is not available anywhere else 
to researchers all over the world. 

None of this would be possible without 
the help of the Friends, who funded our 
cataloguing software. As well as 
benefitting the Palace and its work, you 
have indirectly helped countless 
researchers of the future. Thanks! 


Don’t forget - Roman Army Week 
23-27 October, 10-4 daily 


Probably the 
Palace’s biggest 
event of the year. 
Bring the children 
to learn what life 
wads like in the 
Roman army,sign 
up with the 
Fishbourne Roman 
Palace 
recruitment officer 
and complete a 
range of tasks to 
earn’ a day's pay. 
Details on the website sussexpast.co.uk 
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